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THE  CELEBRATION 
OF  COMMUNION  IN  SCOTLAND 
SINCE  THE  REFORMATION 


By  the  Rev.  A.  Mitchell  Hunter,  D.Litt.,  F.R.S.E. 

Part  II 

V.  COMMUNION  VESSELS 

The  Reformers  received  no  legacy  of  these  vessels  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  : the  cups  would  in  general  be  too  small  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  required.  In  any  case  most  of  them  were  appro- 
priated by  priests  or  by  town  councils,  who  sold  them  to  eke  out  the  town’s 
finances — e.g.,  in  Stirling  in  1561,  to  defray  the  cost  of  repairing  the 
streets.1  Others  passed  into  private  hands.  Few  have  been  preserved, 
and  none  are  now  in  use. 

At  first  the  vessels  employed  by  the  Reformed  Church  seem  to  have 
been  domestic  utensils,  wooden  or  pewter  bread  platters  and  cups, 
perhaps  “ grace  ” cups  or  mazers,  i.e.  cups  handed  round  at  social 
gatherings  for  each  guest  to  drink  from  as  a symbol  of  goodwill.  Some- 
times they  were  borrowed  from  neighbouring  taverns.2  This  accounts 
for  the  variety  of  forms  used.  There  were  curious  adaptations  of  con- 
veniently shaped  articles.  In  Kilmacolm  parish,  e.g.,  there  are  preserved 
the  four  Communion  cups  said  to  have  been  used  by  John  Knox  when  he 
first  dispensed  the  Sacrament  in  Scotland.  They  were  originally  candle- 
sticks. Their  hollow  bottoms  reversed  formed  the  cups,  and  the  middle 
parts,  where  the  socket  screwed  out,  formed  the  foot.  They  are  of  the 
finest  silver.3 

Many  churches  acquired  proper  Communion  vessels,  which  might  be 

1 Burgh  Records,  p.  78.  Cf.  Peebles  Burgh  Records,  p.  287  ; Edinburgh,  p.  70 ; 
Aberdeen,  pp.  321-4,  329. 

2 Burns : Old  Scot.  Communion  Plate,  pp.  91,  192  f.  An  example  of  the  “ mazers  ” 
is  still  in  use  at  St  Mary’s  College,  St  Andrews.  Winzet : Certain  Tractates,  Scot. 
Text  Soc.,  p.  94. 

3 Old  Statis.  Acc.,  V,  279. 
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hired  out  and  be  a source  of  income.1  A charge  of  30s.  is  mentioned.  In 
1617,  however,  an  Act  of  Parliament  ordained  that  the  heritors  should 
provide  special  sacramental  cups,  tables  and  cloths  for  their  parish 
churches.  This  injunction  was  by  no  means  universally  obeyed,  as 
many  congregations  continued  to  borrow  the  vessels  of  some  better-off 
neighbour.  But  as  times  improved  and  congregational  resources  in- 
creased, such  borrowings  became  less  frequent  and  churches  supplied 
themselves  with  the  needful  vessels.  There  was  no  standard  pattern. 
Pewter  was  the  metal  commonly  used,  as  being  within  reach  of  the  average 
congregational  purse  : the  cups  at  Stichel  cost  5s.  each.  But  as  taste 
improved  and  funds  allowed,  the  richer  congregations  provided  themselves 
with  silver  cups  of  growing  elaboration  and  beauty  of  design,  as  may  be 
seen  from  a perusal  of  Burns’s  invaluable  work.  The  cost  of  the  basins 
and  cups  used  in  St  Cuthbert’s,  Edinburgh,  amounted  to  no  less  than  600 
merks — a sum  whose  size  may  be  realised  by  comparison  with  the  combined 
stipends  of  the  two  ministers  of  the  church,  which  totalled  £300  Scots  or 
450  merks.  In  addition  to  the  cups  large  flagons  had  to  be  provided  in 
view  of  the  amount  consumed  and  the  frequent  replenishing  of  the  cups. 

Little  value  apparently  was  set  upon  the  pewter  cups,  and  little  sanctity 
attached  to  them,  if  we  may  judge  from  an  instance  furnished  by  the 
records  of  the  Hope  Park  congregation,  Edinburgh.  The  cups  first  used 
in  the  Anti-Burgher  Potterrow  meeting-house,2  from  which  that  con- 
gregation originated,  when  displaced  by  others,  are  referred  to  in  a 
minute  as  “ only  cumbering  our  presses.”  But  silver  cups  too,  such  as 
would  have  been  highly  valued  to-day,  were  often  melted  down  to  be 
remade  into  others  of  debased  but  more  fashionable  design. 

With  the  increasing  stress  laid  upon  measures  calculated  to  preserve 
and  promote  the  health  of  the  community,  and  the  realisation  of  hitherto 
unconsidered  sources  of  infection,  there  is  little  wonder  that  the  Com- 
munion cup  at  last  came  under  suspicion,3  and  an  agitation  was  started 
for  the  substitution  of  individual  cups  which  would  prevent  any  risk. 
Although  medical  men  differed,  as  usual,  on  the  seriousness  of  the  risk 
involved  in  the  traditional  method,  there  rapidly  developed  a widespread 
feeling  that  such  a change  as  was  proposed  would  at  least  allay  nervous 
apprehension. 

Strong  opposition  was  offered  from  the  side  of  devout  conservatism, 
which  held  that  the  mooted  change  was  illegitimate  as  judged  by  Christ’s 
example,  and,  moreover,  would  tend  to  destroy  the  sense  of  communion. 

1 Mertoun  Kirk  Session  in  1705  exacted  half  a dollar  for  the  loan  of  their  Com- 

munion cups,  which  was  to  form  part  of  the  beadle’s  salary. 

3 Story  Hope  Park  Cong.,  Edin.,  p.  10. 

3 In  many  cases  the  elders  wiped  the  lip  of  the  cup  with  a napkin  when  it 
returned  to  the  end  of  the  pew. 
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The  answer  was  made  that  the  principle  of  a common  cup  had  been 
surrendered  as  soon  as  several  cups  were  brought  into  use.  Indeed,  the 
same  objection  had  been  taken  long  ago  on  the  ground  that  Christ  Him- 
self had  used  only  one  cup,  and  that  the  only  proper  method  was  that  which 
followed  His  example.1  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wine,  purely  doctrinal 
difficulties  had  little  dissuasive  strength  against  the  force  of  hygienic  con- 
siderations, backed  by  disturbing  personal  experiences. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  individual  cup,  various  modes  of  con- 
ducting the  service  were  tried.  That  of  simultaneous  partaking  probably 
received  least  favour,  and  its  convivial  suggestion  may  have  been  the 
means  of  prejudicing  many  minds  against  the  change.  Also  the  discard- 
ing of  the  old  cups  was  an  unhappy  decision.  Fortunately,  all  but  a few 
churches  avoided  both  mistakes,  communicants  being  directed  to  partake 
of  the  elements  as  they  came  into  their  hands,  and  one  or  two  of  the  old 
cups  being  retained  on  the  table. 


VI.  TOKENS  AND  CARDS 

From  the  beginning  participation  in  the  Sacrament  was  jealously 
guarded.  To  certify  worthiness  the  Reformers  adopted  a method  which 
had  been  in  operation  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  of  bestowing 
tickets  or  tokens.2  Elders  were  stationed  at  the  entrances  to  the  table  to 
receive  them.  The  additional  safeguard  was  sometimes  employed,  as 
at  Dunfermline,  of  having  the  membership  roll,  revised  and  certified,  in 
their  hands  to  check  any  of  whom  they  might  be  suspicious,  for  these 
tokens  were  frequently  passed  on  to  unauthorised  persons,  as  is  evident 
from  instances  of  fines  imposed  on  guilty  persons.3 

Paper  or  cardboard  tickets  seem  to  have  been  used  in  very  early  days, 
but  the  ease  and  frequency  of  forgery  soon  necessitated  the  general 
adoption  of  a form  of  authorisation  in  the  shape  of  tokens  which  did  not 
lend  themselves  so  readily  to  such  base  practices.  St  Andrews  records, 
however,  prove  that  tokens  never  altogether  shouldered  out  the  written 
ticket.4  The  metal  of  which  they  were  made  was  at  first  almost  invari- 
ably lead,  but  the  records  of  Edinburgh  of  1591-2  mention  an  injunction 
laid  upon  the  Dean  of  Guild  to  provide  “ ane  stane  wecht  of  taikens  ” to  be 
made  of  “ tyn.”5  In  later  times  brass,  copper  and  bronze  were  used,  and 

1 Winzet : op.  cit.,  pp.  84  f.  . 

2 Hay  Fleming  : Reg.  St  Andrews  Kirk  Session,  p.  34,  n.  1. 

3 Kirk  Session,  Dundonald.  Burns  : op.  cit.,  p.  52  n.  ; Wodrow’s  Lives,  II,  4. 

4 Reg.  St  Andrews,  pp.  379,  505.  Wodrow’s  Lives,  II,  24 — “ The  session  ordained 
that  the  whole  tickets  be  written  by  the  clerk.” — July  31,  1656. 

5 Extracts  Records  Edin.,  21  Jan.  1591.  At  St  Andrews  in  1590,  2000  tokens 
were  bought  for  10  merks.  In  Glasgow  in  1656,  ^30,  12s.  was  “ disbursit  for  tickets, 
and  XXX  s.  for  ane  stamp  to  stampe  them  with.” — Burgh  Records,  p.  34S. 
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still  more  modern  ones  were  made  of  pewter  or  an  alloy  of  tin  and  other 
hardwearing  metals.1  From  time  to  time  fresh  tokens  had  to  be  pro- 
cured for  various  reasons:  they  might  get  worn — though  that,  one  imagines, 
would  not  be  a common  reason  in  view  of  the  infrequency  of  Communions 
in  early  days.2  New  ones  might  be  desired  so  that  a new  minister’s 
initials  might  be  stamped  on  them.  In  such  cases  the  old  tokens  might 
be  melted  down  and  the  metal  recast  for  economy’s  sake,  or  in  order  to 
prevent  articles,  regarded  as  having  a certain  sanctity,  being  desecrated 
by  lying  in  neglect,  or  by  being  used  for  secular  purposes.  If  they  were 
not  recast,  they  might,  under  the  supervision  of  elders,  be  reverently 
buried  beneath  the  pulpit  or  the  floor  of  the  church — treatment  which 
accounts  for  the  disappearance  of  many  of  the  oldest  varieties.3  The  con- 
sideration of  economy  must  have  weighed  with  many  congregations  whose 
resources  were  limited  in  view  of  the  large  number  to  be  provided,  often 
running  into  thousands.  The  cost  was  sometimes  defrayed  by  “ the 
penitents’  silver,”  that  is,  the  fines  exacted  from  delinquents.4 

It  was  customary  for  two  elders  to  be  present  when  the  new  tokens 
were  struck  from  the  die  or  mould,  sc.  “ calme.”  They  were  made  of 
many  shapes  and  sizes,  amongst  the  most  common  being  square,  elliptical, 
rectangular  or  hexagonal.  The  name  of  the  congregation,  often  in  a 
contracted  form,  or  the  initials  of  the  minister  might  be  stamped  on  them 
along  with  a text  or  a symbol.  Latterly  standard  patterns  came  into 
vogue.  The  Secession  congregation  at  Ceres  in  1743,  for  some  reason 
chose  to  have  them  made  of  leather,  about  the  size  of  a shilling,  with  a 
hole  perforating  the  centre.5 

Tokens  were  sometimes  numbered  to  indicate  the  table  at  which 
communicants  were  to  sit.  This  might  explain  why  the  beadle  of  St 
Cuthbert’s,  Edinburgh,  went  through  the  West  Port,  Potterrow  and 
Pleasance  with  a bell  to  summon  those  who  had  received  such  tokens  to 
attend  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  observance.6 

Somewhere  about  the  middle  of  last  century  tokens  began  to  be  dis- 
carded in  favour  of  Communion  cards,  which  provided  information  regard- 
ing the  attendance  of  the  individual  member,  and  laid  upon  each  elder 
the  duty  of  calling  upon  those  resident  within  his  district,  thus  strengthen- 
ing the  tie  between  them. 

The  bestowal  of  the  token  by  the  minister  or  session  implied  that  the 

1 Dick  : Communion  Tokens,  Reg.  St  Andrews,  p.  818. 

2 In  the  records  of  Edinburgh  complaint  is  made  that  so  many  tokens  are 
“ tynt.”  The  elders  of  Dundonald  are  instructed  to  take  good  heed  that  they 
receive  not  “ turners  ” (a  small  coin  worth  twopence)  instead  of  tickets. — Kirk 
Session  Records,  1640. 

3 Burns  : op.  cit.,  p.  xx.  4 Wodrow’s  Lives,  II,  25. 

5 MacKelvie  : Annals  Secession  Church,  pp.  126  f. 

6 Dick  : op.  cit.,  p.  92  ; Lorimer:  Early  Days,  p.  73. 
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individual  had  satisfactorily  passed  the  appointed  test.1  All  who  sought 
admission  to  the  table  were  expected  to  undergo  an  examination  in 
religious  knowledge.  The  minimum  of  knowledge  required  comprised 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Apostles’  Creed  and  the  Ten  Commandments.  The 
examination  of  the  membership  was  no  light  task  and  might  occupy 
from  two  to  six  weeks.  Exclusion  from  the  table  was  not  the  only 
penalty  incurred  by  failure  to  pass  the  test.  The  Dumbarton  Kirk 
Session  imposed  fines  on  those  debarred  to  the  tune  of  12s.  for  each  of 
the  prayer,  “ belief  or  commands,”  of  which  ignorance  was  displayed. 
If  the  fines  were  not  paid  on  the  nail,  the  offender  might  have  to  undergo 
the  ignominy  of  imprisonment.2 

There  was  no  open  table  in  those  early  days.  If  strangers  came  from 
other  quarters  to  attend  Communion,  as  they  often  did  in  their  hundreds 
and  even  thousands,  they  each  had  to  furnish  certificates  of  their  being 
fit  and  proper  persons  before  receiving  their  tokens.3 

Children  were  admitted  at  what  we  should  regard  as  a strangely 
early  age,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  religious  knowledge  was 
at  that  period  the  chief  and  fundamental  matter  of  education.  Pardovan 
goes  the  length  of  saying  that  children  of  no  more  than  nine  years  of 
age  cannot  warrantly  be  denied  “ the  seal  of  the  promise,”  if  they  can 
express  themselves  piously  and  knowingly,  showing  that  they  have  the 
grace  signified  and  promised.  The  Register  of  the  General  Kirk  in 
Edinburgh  gives  an  instance  of  a child  of  ten  being  admitted  to  the 
table.  The  age  of  eleven  was  not  uncommon.  James  Melville  communi- 
cated in  his  thirteenth  year,  as  did  Robert  Blair,  while  John  Livingstone 
did  so  in  his  fourteenth.4  Macmillan  infers  from  the  fact  that  members 
of  families  from  ten  years  old  and  upwards  had  to  present  themselves 
for  examination  that  there  must  have  been  a large  number  of  children 
partaking.  Admission  to  the  table  then,  as  now,  was  equivalent  to 
admission  to  membership.5  Probably  this  fact,  when  its  full  significance 
was  properly  realised,  induced  a reaction  in  many  quarters,  for  we  find 
St  Andrews  Session  laying  it  down  that  no  one  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
was  to  be  admitted.6  In  that  they  were  anticipating  reasonable  modern 
views,  which  on  the  other  hand  have  perhaps  tended  to  instigate  undue 
and  unwise  postponement  of  the  step.  The  other  extreme  of  course  has 

1 The  method  of  distribution  varied.  Sometimes  the  elders  distributed  their  tickets 
through  their  districts. — Reg.  St  Andrews,  p.  34.  At  Edinburgh  in  1574  the  tickets 
were  received  by  the  communicants  on  Friday  afternoon  " in  ye  place  of  examination.” 

2 Dumbarton  Kirk  Session  Records,  1620  ; Edgar:  op.  cit.,  p.  121  n. 

3 Act  of  Assembly,  1645 — “ None  coming  from  another  parish  shall  be  admitted 

to  the  Communion  without  a Testimonial  from  their  own  minister.” 

* Maitland  Misc.,  I,  119;  Pardovan:  op.  cit.,  p.  97;  Melville’s  Autobiography, 
p.  23  ; Life  of  Robert  Blair,  6 ; Register  Synod  Fife  (Abbotsford  Club),  in. 

6 Reg.  St  Andrews,  p.  198.  8 Ibid.,  p.  810. 
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long  been  illustrated  in  the  Highlands,  where  a surely  mistaken  interpre- 
tation of  wherein  worthiness  consists,  has  resulted  in  a general  shrinking 
from  coming  forward  till  long  after  “grey  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon 
them.”  Previous  to  the  evangelical  revival  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands, 
there  was  the  same  readiness  to  “ take  Communion”  as  in  the  Lowlands. 
The  influence  of  “the  Men”  was  largely  responsible  for  the  awe-full 
reluctance  which  supervened. 

VII.  COLLECTION  FOR  THE  POOR 

A uniform  feature  or  accompaniment  of  the  Communion  was  the 
collection  taken  for  the  poor,  either  at  the  table  or  as  the  communicants 
retired.  This  dates  from  the  Reformation,  and  from  references  in  the 
Directory  had  the  force  of  Church  law.  “ God’s  board  ” was  certainly 
an  appropriate  place  and  time  to  stimulate  the  grace  of  almsgiving.  At 
first  the  collection,  when  taken  at  the  table,  was  commonly  received  in 
a Communion  cup  or  in  a special  bowl  like  a quaich.  The  General 
Assembly  in  1573,  however,  ordered  that  it  be  taken  at  the  church  door.1 
Where  the  injunction  was  obeyed,  as  it  by  no  means  always  was,  a hard- 
ship was  imposed  on  the  elders  appointed  to  attend  to  this  business, 
inasmuch  as  in  those  days  of  early  services  they  might  have  to  be  at  the 
kirk  door  at  2 a.m.,  to  anticipate  and  waylay  early  comers.  No  one  might 
refrain  or  refuse  to  give  on  pain  of  being  debarred  from  the  table. 

The  first  charge  on  the  amount  so  raised  was  applied  to  the  assistance 
of  the  poor  who  attended  the  Sacrament,  and  who  might  have  to  spend 
two  or  three  days  in  the  services  connected  with  the  celebration,  forfeiting 
in  consequence  ill-spared  wages.  But  a portion  also  went  into  the 
capacious  pouches  of  the  beggars  who  gathered  to  the  feast ; at  Kinross 
in  1713,  £3,  4s.  Scots  was  distributed  amongst  them  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.2  As  this  practice  gave  rise  to  abuses — altercations  amongst  the 
gaberlunzies,  disputes  as  to  the  proper  recipients  of  such  bounty,  money 
finding  its  way  into  the  hands  of  conscienceless  rascals — the  collection 
became  very  unpopular,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  amount  of  bad  coin 
surreptitiously  and  shamelessly  slipped  into  the  collecting  bowl.  Records 
teem  with  references  to  this  dodge  for  gaining  cheap  merit.  So  large 
was  the  amount  sometimes  that  it  became  an  embarrassing  business  to 
know  how  to  dispose  of  it.3  In  vain  did  lynx-eyed  elders  keep  watch, 
even  though  their  vigilance  was  stimulated  by  such  an  enactment  as  that 

1 Burns:  pp.  17,  400.  In  1643  the  collection  for  the  poor  was  taken  on  the 
Saturday  afternoon  preceding  the  Communion,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  custom 
universally  practised  through  the  whole  kingdom. — Book  of  the  General  Session  of 
Edinburgh,  July  5,  1643.  2 Burns  : p.  603. 

3 Burns  : p.  107.  At  Cruden  the  session  had  the  bad  coin  melted  down  to  make  cups 
for  collecting  the  poor  money  at  the  Sacrament. — Mackay,  Church  of  Cruden,  p.  146. 
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of  Kirkcaldy  in  1618,  according  to  which  the  elder  who  received  “ evil 
money  ” at  the  kirk  door  “ sail  mak  it  guid  of  his  ain.”  1 These  penalties 
may  have  been  a gesture  commending  desirable  restraint  upon  elders  who 
sympathetically  winked  at  culprits,  but  it  indicates  a condition  of  things  to 
which  the  maxim  applies,  “Desperate  diseases  require  desperate  remedies.” 

VIII.  THE  SERVICES 

A preliminary  question  presented  itself  early,  viz..  Who  may  dispense 
the  Sacrament  ? The  Book  of  Discipline  says  roundly  that  death  ought  to 
be  the  penalty  of  any  who  minister  the  Sacraments  without  all  vocation.2 
An  Act  of  Assembly  of  1576  forbids  any  “ reader  ” to  administer  the 
Sacrament  “ except  such  as  have  the  word  of  exhortation  in  their 
mouths.”  3 But  in  the  event  of  a qualified  minister  not  being  available, 
might  an  elder  act  as  a valid  substitute  ? 4 The  general  principle  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has  been  that  none  but  a properly  ordained  minister 
is  qualified  and  authorised  to  administer : otherwise  grave  abuses  might 
arise  and  the  Sacrament  be  desecrated.  But  circumstances  have  impera- 
tively raised  the  question  as  to  what  might  be  done  in  the  event  of  a min- 
ister not  being  available.  This  was  the  situation  confronting  the  Indian 
missions  fifty  years  ago,  and  their  finding  was  that  in  such  circumstances 
permission,  properly  safeguarded,  ought  to  be  granted  to  elders.5 

In  the  post- Reformation  Church,  the  distribution  of  the  elements  was 
regarded  as  properly  the  business  of  the  minister.6  Indeed,  seated  as  he 
was  with  the  people  at  the  common  Communion  table,  there  was  no  need 
of  intermediaries,  the  elements  being  passed  directly  from  him  to  the 
communicants  round  the  table  on  either  hand.  If,  however,  assistance 
was  required  (as  when  tables  were  multiplied),  the  duty  was  assigned  not 
only  to  elders  but  to  deacons  as  well.  At  what  time  the  privilege  came 
to  be  reserved  for  the  elders  alone  is  uncertain.7 

1 Burns:  p.  603.  2 Story:  op.  cit.,  p.  362.  3 Reg.  St  Andrews,  p.  177  n. 

4 The  author  was  once  asked  by  a gentleman  (son  of  an  elder  of  his  church), 
manager  of  a gold-mine  in  South  America,  if  he  might  be  ordained  as  an  elder  so  as 
to  qualify  him  to  dispense  Communion  to  his  staff. 

5 Pamphlet,  Who  are  entitled  to  administer  Communion  ? Braidwood  : Letters  on 
a Variety  of  Subjects  relating  to  Church  Order,  p.  80. 

8 The  use  of  the  words  of  institution  as  recorded  by  Paul  is  enjoined  by  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline  and  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  and  these  are  to  be 
read  from  the  pulpit.  Cf.  Calderwood  : Alt.  Darn.,  pp.  777  f.  Alexander  Henderson, 
however,  writing  some  twenty  years  later,  speaks  of  the  minister  leaving  the  pulpit 
and  going  to  the  table  “ where  he  first  readeth  and  shortly  expoundeth  the  words 
of  institution.” — Government  and  Order,  pp.  20  f. 

7 In  the  Book  of  Geneva  there  is  no  mention  of  elders  taking  part  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Communion.  There  is  indeed  no  legal  basis  for  elders  officiating  in  any 
of  the  standards.  Weems,  277;  Gillespie,  English  Popish  Ceremonies',  St  Andrews 
Register  (S.H.S.),  XCVI,  pp.  884,  932  (1600). 
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The  minister,  according  to  Alexander  Henderson,  ought  to  partake 
first,  serving  himself,  as  is  done  to-day,  e.g.,  in  St  Giles’,  Edinburgh.  The 
serving  of  the  elders  followed  various  fashions.  In  modern  times,  probably 
most  frequently,  they  are  served  first  with  the  view  of  presenting  the 
picture  of  the  original  Supper,  the  elders  representing  the  disciples. 
The  reason  for  the  contrary,  and  not  uncommon  custom,  is,  it  is  under- 
stood, that  the  elders,  by  serving  others  first  and  themselves  last,  should 
so  present  a telling  picture  of  becoming  Christian  humility. 

In  early  days,  as  at  Perth  in  1560,  the  appointed  elders  and  deacons 
brought  in  the  elements  after  the  “ Preparation,”  before  the  actual  Com- 
munion took  place.  The  custom  would  certainly  give  added  impressive- 
ness to  the  rite,  which  was  thus  made  to  stand  out  in  relief,  as  it  were, 
but  it  seems  inconsistent  with  the  theory  then  held,  that  the  whole  service 
from  the  invocation  to  the  benediction  was  of  a piece.  In  that  case  the 
elements  should  be  central  to  it,  focusing  reverent  attention  throughout. 
Nevertheless  the  early  custom,  still  so  widely  followed,  makes  its  own  vivid 
appeal  and  helps  to  quicken  expectation  and  the  spirit  of  receptiveness. 

An  interesting  fact  emerges  in  this  connection,  that  the  tune  “ St 
George’s,  Edinburgh,”  was  composed  by  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  as  a 
kind  of  processional  to  be  sung  to  Psalm  xxiv  at  this  point  of  the  service, 
i.e.  when  the  elements  were  being  carried  in.  The  appropriateness  of  the 
Psalm  for  this  purpose  is  obvious,  and  one  wonders  that  it  should  have 
been  transferred  to  the  beginning  of  the  evening  service,  to  which  it  has 
no  suitability  or  real  relevance. 

In  olden  days  the  people  were  not  permitted  to  take  their  places  at 
the  table  until  the  sermon  had  been  preached  and  the  table  fenced.  Then, 
according  to  an  Act  of  1645,  they  were  instructed  to  come  forward  with 
singing.1  It  is  doubtless  in  the  memory  of  many  that  this  custom  was 
continued  in  many  churches  until  a quite  recent  date. 

Various  questions  early  arose  as  to  the  manner  of  dispensation,  e.g., 
should  the  wine  be  dispensed  after  all  had  partaken  of  the  bread  ? This 
was  one  of  the  many  bones  of  contention  at  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
Alexander  Henderson  in  his  pamphlet  says  that  in  Scotland  the  cup  was 
generally  passed  round  after  all  had  been  served  with  the  bread.  The 
method,  now  most  usual,  of  distributing  one  element  on  the  heels  of  the 
other,  has  doubtless  resulted  from  the  growth  of  a spirit  which  is  less 
patient  of  lengthy  services  with  prolonged  periods  of  passive  waiting. 

Another  matter,  which  later  resulted  in  a brief  storm  of  controversy 
and  a tiny  secession,  related  to  whether  the  elements  should  be  lifted 
by  the  minister  after  reading  the  words  of  institution  and  before  the 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  and  consecration,  or  only  after  that  prayer,  that  is 

1 " While  the  tables  are  dissolving  and  filling,  there  be  always  singing  of  some 
portion  of  the  Psalms,  according  to  ye  custome.” 
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twice  or  once.  In  the  former  case  should  he  continue  to  hold  the  bread  in 
his  hand  in  the  face  of  the  congregation  while  he  makes  the  prayer,  as  was 
the  common  custom  in  Scotland  for  long  after  the  Reformation  ? 1 The 
Westminster  Confession  seems  to  allow  of  only  one  lifting.  Some  minis- 
ters compromised  by  simply  laying  their  hands  on  the  elements  while 
consecrating  them,  as  was  the  practice  of  Thomas  Boston.  The  ques- 
tion is  exhaustively  and  ably  discussed  in  Adam  Gib’s  tract,  V indicia 
Dominica  : Edinburgh,  1778. 

There  was  division,  too,  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a prayer  before 
the  distribution  of  each  of  the  elements.2  The  former  United  Presby- 
terian Church  was  largely  identified  with  the  practice  of  having  two 
prayers.  In  Sir  George  Harvey’s  picture,  “ The  Covenanters’  Com- 
munion,” the  old  minister  is  seen  blessing  the  cup,  with  the  elders  standing 
at  the  table  while  the  communicants  continue  to  partake  of  the  bread,  and 
at  least  one  elder  is  serving  it.  The  artist  belonged  to  a United  Presby- 
terian family,  and  evidently  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  in  his  composi- 
tion by  the  practice  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  That  custom  is 
countenanced  by  the  Paraphrase  so  commonly  sung  at  the  table,  which 
in  “ God  anew  He  thanked  and  praised”  certainly  implies  two  thanks- 
giving prayers.  That,  however,  was  not  an  early  practice  in  Scotland, 
according  to  Baillie,3  and  no  doubt  resulted  from  the  later  persuasion, 
based  on  a particular  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Luke,  that  this  was 
demanded  by  fidelity  to  the  example  of  Christ.  It  has  largely  fallen  into 
disfavour  again,  probably  with  the  general  approval  of  a modern  member- 
ship, which  is  more  amply  edified  by  brevity  than  by  length.4 

The  Westminster  divines  discussed  the  legitimacy  of  private  devotions 
during  the  Communion.5 6  The  danger  spied  was  that  these  might  take  the 

1 The  controversy  originated  in  Kilmaurs  as  the  result  of  the  protest  made  by 
the  Rev.  David  Smyton  against  the  abandonment  of  the  practice  of  lifting  the 
elements  before  the  consecration  prayer  on  the  part  of  many  Anti-Burgher  ministers 
headed  by  Adam  Gib.  Smyton  led  a secession  which  included  only  three  other 
congregations — Edinburgh  (Portsburgh),  Denny  and  Belleville,  Stranraer — and 
suffered  speedy  extinction.  Small : Hist.  Congregations  U.P.  Ch.,  1733-1900. 

2 Cf.  Book  of  Geneva.  " The  minister  taketh  the  bread  and  giveth  thanks  ” — 
Sprot,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1 15  f. ; Gib,  Vindiciee  Dominicee,  p.  33. 

3 According  to  Baillie,  the  Scottish  commissioners  at  Westminster  Assembly 
objected  to  the  two  short  graces  over  the  elements  which  were  customary  with  the 
Independents. — Letters,  II,  149. 

4 In  some  places  an  address  was  delivered  between  the  giving  of  the  bread  and 

the  giving  of  the  wine  (Sprot,  p.  133  n.). 

6 In  the  original  draft  of  the  Westminster  Directory  there  was  a clause  “ dis- 
charging all  private  prayer  before  and  after  the  participation.”  Baillie  successfully 
protested  on  the  ground  that  that  was  “ the  ordinarie  practice  of  most,  if  not  all, 
pastors  and  people  ” and  “ taken  for  lawful  and  laudable  customs  ” (Sprot  and 
Leishman,  op.  cit.,  p.  356). 
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form  of  adoration  of  the  elements.  Fortunately,  charity  and  good  sense 
prevailed,  and  no  admonition  on  the  matter  was  issued. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  ministers  whose  means  per- 
mitted might  array  themselves  in  honour  of  the  occasion  in  court  dress, 
cocked  hat  and  powdered  hair.1  The  modern  comely  fashion  of  the  elders 
wearing  a white  “ dress  ” tie  no  doubt  originated  from  the  reverent  habit 
of  wearing  their  “ best  ” clothes  on  the  occasion.  As  fashions  changed, 
the  white  tie  took  the  place  of  the  cravat  then  worn.  Until  the  middle  of 
last  century,  a “ swallow-tail  ” coat  was  still  commonly  considered  right. 

The  services  associated  with  the  Communion  season  multiplied  as  time 
went  on.  The  Book  of  Geneva,  confirmed  by  an  Act  of  Assembly  of  1645, 
enjoins  only  one  preparatory  service,  that  on  Saturday.2  John  Knox 
himself  had  been  accustomed  in  Frankfurt  to  a service  on  Thursday. 
Additional  services  were  found  or  thought  to  be  necessary  until  in  the 
early  eighteenth  century  there  might  be,  besides  those  on  Sunday,  two  on 
Thursday,  one  on  Friday,  two  on  Saturday  and  two  on  Monday.3  In 
early  days  the  services  concluded  with  one  of  thanksgiving,  which  was  held 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  The  Monday  thanksgiving  service  originated,  it  is 
said,  from  a revival  at  Shotts,  resulting  from  a visit  of  Livingstone  to  a 
Communion  there  in  1630.  So  did  he  uplift  and  enrapture  the  people  that 
they  clamoured  for  more  of  him  after  the  Sunday  services  were  over,  and 
to  satisfy  them,  another  service  was  held  on  Monday.4  It  seems  doubtful, 
however,  if  this  was  an  absolutely  new  feature  of  the  season,  for  Fleming 
in  his  tract  says  that  “ it  was  not  then  usually  practised,”  though  Brown  of 
Haddington  in  his  History  says  of  this  time  : “ They  began  to  have  one 
sermon  on  the  Saturday  and  another  on  the  Monday  after.”  In  any  case, 
the  experience  of  Shotts  set  a fashion  which  by  1644  had  spread  over  the 
land.  That  it  was  by  no  means  universally  approved  appears  from  an 
Act  of  Assembly  of  1645,  which  enjoins  that  the  Monday  preaching  be 
discontinued.  There  must  have  been  good  reason  for  this  disapprobation, 
as  Livingstone  himself  was  a member  of  this  Assembly  and  apparently 
made  no  protest. 

1 Russell : Reminiscences  of  Yarrow,  p.  176. 

2 An  Act  of  Assembly  of  1645  enjoins  " that  there  be  one  sermon  of  preparation 
delivered  in  the  ordinary  place  of  worship  upon  the  day  immediately  preceding.” 
It  should  be  realised  that  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  daily  services  were 
general.  Alexander  Henderson  says  that  in  his  time  week-day  sermons  in  cities 
and  towns  " use  to  be  at  least  two  days  per  week.”  (Sprot  and  Leishman,  p.  xxxv.) 

3 According  the  the  Statistical  Account  of  Campsie,  three  discourses  were  given 
on  the  Tuesday,  two  on  Sunday,  and  one  on  Monday,  in  addition  to  the  action 
sermon  in  the  church  and  the  evening  sermon,  besides  preaching  in  the  tent.  Two 
hours  or  more  would  elapse  before  the  minister  left  the  pulpit  to  bring  in  the  elements 
with  the  elders  (Story,  op.  cit.,  V,  410).  In  St  Columba’s  Church  (Gaelic),  Edinburgh, 
there  are  still  services  each  day  from  Tuesday  till  Monday. 

4 Select  Biographies  (Wodrow  Society),  I,  138,  143. 
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The  number  of  services  varied  from  place  to  place  and  from  time  to 
time.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a mid-week  service  on  Tuesday  or 
Thursday  or  both  had  been  a regular  institution,  and  no  additional  tax 
was  thereby  put  on  the  people’s  attendance.  The  sacramental  season  was 
reckoned  as  beginning  from  the  previous  Sunday  when  the  tokens  were 
distributed,  the  young  communicants  receiving  them  on  the  following 
Thursday,  and  strangers  on  Saturday.1 

IX.  FAST  DAYS 

The  Fast  Day,  so  long  associated  with  Communion,  became  a regular 
institution  only  in  the  seventeenth  century.2  At  St  Andrews  in  1574  a 
fast  was  “ observit  with  ye  administration  of  ye  Supper  of  the  Lord, 
according  to  ye  order  observit  hidderto  in  our  Kirk.”  3 In  other  parts  of 
the  country  Fast  Days  had  been  observed  since  the  Reformation  on  the 
appointment  of  the  State,  General  Assembly,  Presbytery,  or  even  the  local 
Kirk  Session,  when  there  seemed  to  be  occasion  for  special  confession  of 
communal  or  national  sin,  or  for  humiliation  under  the  stroke  of  divine 
displeasure.  They  seem  to  have  become  a regular  feature  of  the  Com- 
munion season  in  the  time  of  the  controversy  between  Resolutioners  and 
Protesters,  the  latter  being  responsible  for  establishing  them  in  growing 
popular  favour.  They  were  never  given  ecclesiastical  sanction  or  auth- 
ority. People  were  expected  to  abstain  from  self-indulgence  and  worldly 
pleasure  of  all  descriptions,  as  well  as  from  ordinary  business  and  work.4 
The  day  in  fact  came  to  be  observed  as  a second  Sunday  with  intensifying 
of  its  austere  severities  and  abstinences.  When  the  fervour  that  intro- 
duced these  Fast  Days  began  to  cool  down,  their  sombre  requirements, 
grievous  to  the  natural  man,  began  to  be  flouted  by  the  unregenerate,  and 
by  and  by  even  by  decent  folk,  impatient  with  their  unreasonable  and 
unauthorised  restrictions,  until  by  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  day  was  largely  turned,  at  least  in  towns  and  cities,  into  a public 
holiday.  To  persist  in  calling  it  a Fast  Day  was  obviously  to  give  the 
Philistine  occasion  for  ridicule.  Kirk  Sessions,  such  as  St  Mary’s,  Edin- 
burgh, called  in  question  its  expediency.5  Church  leaders  like  Principal 
Story,  in  his  pamphlet  on  Fast  Days,  and  many  civic  authorities,  sensibly 

1 Fleming  : Fulfilling  Script.,  I,  399. 

2 Story : On  Fast  Days  (1876) ; Erskine  : Theological  Dissertations,  Vol.  V. 
The  Sunday  before  Communion  was  in  many  places  observed  as  a fast  day  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  (Edgar,  p.  127). 

3 Kirk  Session  of  Edinburgh,  February  1574. 

4 “ Yr  food  to  be  breid  and  drink  wt  all  kind  of  sobrietie.” — Kirk  Session  Rees. 
Edin.,  Dec.  7,  1574. 

6 Case  of  Kirk  Session  of  St  Mary’s  Parish,  Edin.  Cf.  An  address  to  the  Christian 
people  under  the  inspection  of  the  Reformed  Presbytery  concerning  the  more  frequent 
dispensing  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
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saw  that  a change  ought  to  be  made,  and  the  Fasts  were  superseded  by 
Spring  and  Autumn  holidays.  The  Communion  Fast  Day,  it  may  be 
remarked,  was  a purely  Scottish  institution. 

These  Fast  Days,  along  with  the  other  preparatory  services,  interfered 
very  seriously  with  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  regrettably  interrupting 
farm  work,  perhaps  at  a critical  time,  and  otherwise  occasioning  much  loss, 
ill  to  be  borne  in  those  hard  days.  This  could  not  but  set  up  the  tempta- 
tion to  ignore  the  claims  of  the  religious  services  in  favour  of  those  of 
necessary  agricultural  operations  or  other  routine  business.  When  the 
whole  week  was  regarded  as  consecrated  throughout  the  parish  to  the 
solemn  exercises  and  all  amusement  was  sternly  banned,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  horse  race  announced  to  be  held  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  Sacra- 
ment, to  which  “ surprising  indecency”  Boston  and  his  Kirk  Session  put 
an  effective  end,  the  old  Adam  began  to  rebel.  Another  more  serious 
result  was  the  discouragement  of  frequent  Communion,  the  occasions 
being  generally  reduced  to  once,  or  at  most  twice  a year.  In  a paper  by 
Randall  of  Inchture,  written  about  1730,  amongst  the  reasons  given  for 
this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  are  : (1)  three  working  days  consumed  by 
attendance  at  the  preachings,  which  the  author  foresees  will  become  more 
and  more  grudged  as  industry  increases,  and  specially  as  the  lint  improve- 
ment goes  on  ; (2)  the  expense  entailed  upon  ministers 1 and  the  strain 
imposed  upon  their  wives  and  families,  who  “ must  all  be  Marthas  ” ; (3) 
the  impracticability  of  feasts  during  winter.  Impressed  by  such  reasons 
and  experiences,  the  General  Assembly  of  1757  had  unanimously  approved 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Synod  of  Argyle  in  discontinuing  the  services  on 
Saturday  and  Monday  “ in  order  to  have  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  more  frequently  and  decently  administered  within  their  bounds.”  2 


X.  LARGE  GATHERINGS 

Another  consequence  of  the  long  interval  between  Communions  com- 
manded attention.  By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  many 
hungry  souls,  feeling  themselves  so  scantily  fed,  seized  every  opportunity 
of  partaking  in  a parish  within  reach.  Hence  the  number  of  strangers 
present  at  many  celebrations,  a number  which  frequently  grew  to  a huge 
multitude  in  places  where  ministers  of  noted  gifts  were  known  to  be  offici- 
ating. We  hear  of  several  thousands  on  occasion.  At  a Communion  held 

1 Canongate  Burgh  Registers,  II,  317  (Maitland  Club  Misc.). 

2 An  Act  of  Parliament  of  1600  imposed  penalties  for  failure  to  partake  of  the 
Sacrament  once  a year — in  the  case  of  an  earl  ^1000,  a lord  1000  merks,  a baron 
300  merks,  a yeoman  £40  ( The  Mercury,  quoted  by  Carment,  Glimpses  of  the 
Olden  Time,  p.  248).  Sir  John  Carr  speaks  of  the  immense  number  of  communicants 
as  resembling  " a crowded  bee-hive  in  bustle.” 
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in  Burntisland  in  1739  by  Associate  Presbytery  ministers,  we  are  assured, 
no  less  than  11,000  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  realm.1  There  were 
forty-three  double  tables,  we  are  informed,  at  each  of  which  sat  one  hun- 
dred and  six  communicants.  The  church  of  course  could  accommodate 
only  a fraction  of  the  number  who  had  to  take  their  turn  at  the  table,  the 
celebration  occupying  most  of  the  day. 

In  such  popular  resorts  it  is  obvious  that  the  Kirk  Session  would 
require  to  be  prepared  with  a large  supply  of  the  elements  to  provide 
against  all  contingencies.  The  expense  was  correspondingly  heavy,  but 
was  in  large  part  expected  to  be  defrayed  by  the  contributions  given  to 
the  collecting  plate.  This  collection  was  always  especially  liberal.  Hos- 
pitality on  a generous  scale  was  offered  by  office-bearers  who  could  afford 
it.  Writing  in  1728,  Wodrow  says,  regarding  the  “ vast  confluences  ” 
which  attended  Communion  at  Creich,  that  “ by  the  vulgar  notion  ” it  was 
not  lawful  to  take  money  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers  at  such 
occasions.  The  “charges”  upon  the  resident  people jwere  consequently 
so  great  that  the  ministers  held  Communion  only  once  in  two  years.2 

These  Communions  were  mostly  held  during  the  summer  months, 
between  the  sowing  and  the  reaping  seasons,  when  ample  time  could  be 
spared  with  no  urgent  agricultural  work  requiring  to  be  done,  and  when 
travelling  was  easier  and  safer.  People  would  cross  three  counties,  by 
sea  and  ferry  and  mountain  track,  to  attend  such  famous  sacramental 
gatherings  as  that  at  Lochcarron. 

These  popular  celebrations  in  later  times  (eighteenth  century)  resulted 
in  serious  abuses.  Evils  of  many  sorts  crept  in.  The  season,  especially 
the  Monday  thanksgiving,  was  made  the  occasion  of  fraternisings  and 
even  jollifications  for  which  abundant  material  in  the  way  of  drink  was 
provided  by  neighbouring  inns.  Booths,  too,  were  set  up  with  eatables 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  had  come  from  a distance.  Scandalous 
scenes,  detrimental  to  the  morals  of  the  whole  district,  took  place.  The 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  may  be  realised.  The  description 
given  by  a minister  of  Ayrshire,  writing  to  John  Erskine  in  1783,  goes  far 
to  substantiate  such  accounts  as  that  of  Robert  Burns  in  his  Holy  Fair. 
Measures  were  taken  to  counteract  these  evils.3  Simultaneous  services 
were  arranged  in  neighbouring  parishes  in  town  or  country,  as  had  been 
the  custom  with  the  early  Reformers,  or  Communion  might  be  dispensed 
on  two  or  more  successive  Sundays.4 

1 See  note  2,  page  59.  3 Analicta,  IV,  4. 

3 Lady  Glenorchy’s  Church,  Edinburgh,  in  1782  led  the  way  in  reducing  the 
number  of  services  to  one  on  Thursday  and  another  on  Saturday,  with  the  view  of 
making  possible  the  more  frequent  celebration  of  Communion. — Case  St  Mary's 

Parish,  op.  cit. 

* In  earlier  days,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  parishioners 
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Obviously  where  such  crowds  congregated,  no  minister  single-handed 
was  capable  of  carrrying  through  the  successive  table  services,  each  with 
its  table  address,  and  others  had  to  be  called  in  to  assist.  In  the  days 
of  the  Protesters  these  might  number  six  or  seven — “ nay,  sometimes 
double  that  number,”  says  Dr  Erskine,  quoting  from  publications  of  1657. 
Sometimes  five  or  six  or  even  more  would  preach  before  the  “ action.”  1 
Amongst  these  there  might  be,  and  generally  were,  favourites,  and  one 
unfortunate  accompaniment  was  that  the  audience  diminished  or  enlarged 
according  to  the  speaker,  the  inns  profiting  by  the  ministrations  of  un- 
popular preachers.  Instances  are  on  record  of  the  appearance  of  such 
a minister,  in  place  of  the  eloquent  one  expected,  dispersing  a crowded 
congregation  like  an  alarm  of  fire.2  This  galaxy  of  preachers  was  widely 
regarded  as  a violation  of  the  established  order  of  the  Church,  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  1645  ordained  that  not  more  than  two  ministers 
might  assist,  and  only  one  sermon  be  delivered,  short  exhortations  at  each 
table  being  approved  of.  The  terms  of  the  Act  imply  that  the  congrega- 
tions of  the  assisting  ministers  were  sometimes  left  unprovided  for  in 
their  absence,  for  special  care  is  enjoined  that  each  should  provide  for 
his  own  parish,  “ lest  otherwise,  when  he  is  about  to  minister  comfort  to 
others,  his  own  flock  be  left  desolate  of  preaching.”  These  injunctions, 
however,  did  not  remedy  matters,  as  in  1701  the  General  Assembly  has 
to  repeat  them,  especially  in  regard  to  flocks  being  left  desolate. 

For  those  who  could  not  find  a place  in  the  church,  open-air  services 
were  arranged.  A “ tent,”  i.e.  a wooden  pulpit  shaped  like  a sentry-box 
with  a tent-like  roof,  was  set  up  in  a suitable  place,  where  preachers  took 
turns  in  holding  forth  throughout  the  day,  relieving  each  other  also  in 
dispensing  the  Sacrament  at  the  table  in  the  church. 

These  open-air  services  were  attended  by  many  who  had  no  right  or  in- 
tention to  take  Communion,  many  coming  out  of  mere  curiosity,  some  for  the 
excitement  so  often  characteristic  of  these  gatherings,  others  for  the  chance 
of  foregathering  with  their  cronies,3  as  Burns  describes  in  his  Holy  Fair. 

were  often  forbidden  by  their  sessions  to  stray  out  of  their  parishes  to  communicate 
elsewhere. — Reg.  Synod  of  Fife  (Abbotsford  Club),  pp.  33  f.;  Reg.  St  Andrews,  p.  934  ; 
Records  Elgin,  II,  99  (1602).  Calderwood  mentions  3000  being  present  at  St  Andrews 
about  1590-1600. 

1 A True  Representation,  Rise,  Progress,  and  State  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  p.  35. 

2 The  Act  of  Assembly  of  1645  enjoins  that  “ the  sermon  to  those  who  cannot 
find  a place  in  the  church  must  not  begin  until  the  sermon  delivered  in  the  kirk  be 
concluded.”  Also  " none  of  those  present  in  the  kirk  may  go  forth  while  the  whole 
tables  be  served  and  the  blessing  pronounced  unless  it  be  for  more  commodious 
order  and  in  other  cases  of  necessity.” 

3 Stevenson:  The  Communion  at  Dunfermline,  p.  17. 
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XI.  RECONCILIATION  AND  INQUISITION 

One  meeting,  whose  nature  says  much  for  the  concern  of  the  sessions 
in  regard  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  those  coming  to  the  table,  must 
not  be  overlooked.  A day  of  reconciliation  was  appointed  on  which  all 
who  were  at  variance  with  one  another  were  invited  or  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  session,  there  to  state  their  grievances  and  be  brought 
to  such  a proper  frame  of  mind  by  the  friendly  intervention  of  the  session 
as  might  result  in  their  amicable  settlement.  According  to  the  St 
Andrews  Register,  the  two  parties  sometimes  were  invited  to  drink  to 
one  another  in  token  of  mutual  forgiveness  and  restored  amity.1  Not 
only  was  cognisance  taken  of  quarrels  between  individuals,  but  the  Kirk 
Session  of  Stirling  in  1657  enjoins  the  “ gilds  ” to  settle  their  variances 
in  prospect  of  Communion.2 

The  minister  and  office-bearers  down  to  the  beadle  in  their  turn  had 
to  undergo  an  inquisition  into  their  own  spiritual  worthiness.  Accord- 
ing to  Calderwood  this  was  use  and  custom  since  the  Reformation.  Each 
was  tried  by  the  others  in  respect  of  his  walk  and  conversation.  One  can 
well  believe  that  the  examination  was  none  too  searching  in  view  of 
possible  retaliations  even  at  such  a time,  and  that  the  stereotyped  verdict 
was  generally  returned — “ Naething  bot  honesty  in  ye  lyfe  was  fand.” 
Occasionally  mild  qualifications  were  added  by  way  of  disposing  each 
other  to  a proper  humility,  such  as  that  of  deacons,  which  admonished 
the  elders  “to  be  mair  waukryffe  and  careful.”  When,  however,  the 
cleavage  between  the  Resolutioners  and  Protesters  took  place  after 
1647-8,  these  meetings  became  the  scene  of  mutual  recriminations  and 
hot  strife,  and  had  to  be  given  up. 


XII.  MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVANCES 

Of  the  familiar  parts  of  the  Communion  service  itself  little  more  need 
be  said,  as,  e.g.,  the  fencing  of  the  table  (so  called  from  the  fence  already 
described  as  surrounding  the  table),  a solemn  part  of  the  service  which 
might  well  be  revived  in  the  spirit  of  John  Knox’s  Liturgy.  The  service 
from  beginning  to  end  was  regarded  as  all  of  a piece  ; the  Word  was 
closely  associated  with  the  Sacrament,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  partake 
who  had  not  been  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  service,  and  specially 
to  hear  the  preaching.  In  some  places  the  doors  were  locked  after  the 
opening  Psalm  had  been  sung. 

1 Maitland  Club  Misc.,  I,  124;  Reg.  St  Andrews,  p.  169. 

2 Ibid.,  II,  449. 
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During  the  actual  celebration,  passages  bearing  upon  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  were  read  or  suitable  exhortations  were  given.  This  was  called 
the  “ action,”  whence  “ action  sermon,”  though  the  term  as  now  used 
has  a different  reference  from  the  original.  No  address  was  given  after 
the  table — that  was  a later  innovation.  When  many  addresses  had 
been  given  by  assisting  ministers  previous  to  Communion,  one  of  them, 
generally  the  minister  of  the  parish,  might  undertake  the  difficult  busi- 
ness of  summarising  them  at  the  close  of  the  service  on  Monday,  a task 
which  must  have  required  a very  retentive  and  accurate  memory  lest 
injustice  be  done  to  what  had  been  actually  said,  to  the  mortification  or 
chagrin  of  the  speakers.  Some  ministers  acquired  a wide  reputation  for 
this  “ parlequeying  or  perlicuing,”  as  it  was  called.1  Certain  Psalms 
came  to  be  associated  with  the  Sacrament,  such  as  the  xxii,  xxxiv  or  ciii, 
but  the  ciii  was  by  no  means  always  sung  to  conclude.  The  thirty-fourth 
Paraphrase  was  not  in  existence  in  early  days.2 

A touching  and  laudable  custom  was  followed  by  Thomas  Boston  and 
doubtless  by  others,  in  reading  the  list  of  sick  folk  before  the  prayer  of 
intercession  at  the  Communion  service. 

As  has  been  said,  where  a number  of  successive  tables  had  to  be  served, 
the  service  might  be  prolonged  for  hours.  The  First  Book  of  Discipline 
laid  it  down  that  it  should  be  finished  by  noon.3  If  this  was  to  be  done, 
a very  early  start  had  to  be  made,  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  early  seven- 
teenth century  4 a.m.  or  5 a.m.  seem  to  have  been  usual  hours.4  At 
Stirling  in  1607  the  first  warning  bell  rang  at  2.30  a.m.,  a second  at  3, 
and  the  last  bell  at  3.30,  when  the  first  Communion  service  began.5  A 
second  service  would  begin  three  or  four  hours  later.  The  first  service 
was  intended  for  servants  and  “ sic  others  as  pleases  to  come.”  Of 
course  darkness  still  reigned  at  that  early  hour,  and  light  was  provided 
by  candles  or  torches,  the  task  of  holding  them  being  apparently  regarded 
as  an  honourable  office  and  being  assigned  to  elders  or  maybe  bailies  or 
deacons  of  crafts  appointed  by  the  session,  as  the  Canongate  records  of 
1565  inform  us.6 

These  early  services  seem  to  have  been  largely  given  up  after  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  more  reasonable  hour  of  8 or  9 

1 A word  derived  from  Latin  perlego.  A fanciful  derivation  is  from  Fr.  par  le 
queue,  to  take  by  the  tail  or  handle. 

2 A few  hymns  and  conclusions  were  in  use,  such  as  the  “ Veni  Creator  ” and  the 
" Gloria  Patri,”  of  which  there  were  thirty-two  forms  to  suit  the  variety  of  metres 
in  the  Psalter  (Sprot  and  Leishman  : op.  cit.,  p.  249). 

3 The  Anstruther  Kirk  Session  records  of  1592  imply  that  none  were  permitted 
to  communicate  after  noon  (Lee’s  Lectures,  I,  402). 

4 Maitland  Club  Misc.,  I,  198 ; II,  163  n. 

5 Ibid.,  II,  449. 

6 Kirk  Session  of  Canongate  Records,  Dec.  15,  1565. 
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o’clock  being  adopted.1  Where  there  was  need,  as  in  towns,  the 
post- Reformation  practice  of  continuing  the  celebration  over  two  or 
more  successive  Sundays  got  rid  of  the  disadvantages  and  discomforts 
attendant  upon  the  previous  mode,  different  districts  of  a town  being 
assigned  to  one  or  other  Sunday.  The  service  still  continued  to  occupy 
four  or  five  hours.2 

While  we,  with  our  sybaritic  disinclination  to  and  dislike  of  early 
rising,  may  think  with  a shiver  of  these  Spartan  services,  does  it  not  yet 
touch  the  imagination  to  picture  the  groups  of  pious  folk  gathering  out 
of  the  dark  roads,  with  dim  swinging  lanterns,  into  the  church  faintly  lit 
by  wind-blown,  flickering  candles  or  unsteady  torches,  to  celebrate  with 
reverent  solemnity  the  dying  love  of  Him  who  turned  their  darkness  into 
light,  and  to  whom  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  ? 


XIII.  CONCLUSION 

While  there  may  be  regret  for  the  disappearance  of  some  of  the 
features  of  Communion  as  celebrated  in  those  past  days,  there  can  be 
little  disagreement  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  modern  style.  The  com- 
parative brevity  of  the  whole  service  allows  the  communicant  to  leave 
the  table  with  no  sense  of  weariness  or  spiritual  exhaustion.  The  more 
frequent  and  regular  celebration  is  welcome  to  all  to  whom  the  feast 
brings  nourishment,  strengthening  and  comfort  of  soul  not  to  be  other- 
wise gained.  The  general  adoption  of  a regular  quarterly  celebration 
as  practised  by  Calvin  and  Knox  seems  likely  to  deepen  the  sense  of  its 
spiritual  value  and  to  promote  the  high  ends  it  is  intended  and  fitted  to 
serve,  though  many  rejoice  in  a monthly  Communion,  as  Calvin  himself 
and  the  Reformers  would  have  had  it.3  One’s  preference  depends  on 
one’s  nature  and  to  some  extent  on  the  significance  attached  to  the  rite. 
Probably  the  influence  of  the  Romish  superstition  which  brought  many 
to  the  table  who  seldom  if  ever  were  seen  in  church  at  any  other  time, 
receiving  the  Sacrament,  as  John  Brown  puts  it,  as  a clearance  of  accounts 
with  God,  is  happily  ceasing  to  operate.  The  growing  practice  of  the 
minister  himself  dispensing  Communion  without  assistance  is  probably 
acceptable  to  most  congregations  as  helping  to  concentrate  their  at- 
tention on  the  Sacrament  itself  and  to  promote  the  family  feeling  which 
should  characterise  such  a love-feast.  The  celebration  is  now  more  of 

1 Maitland  Club  Misc.,  I,  67,  98,  452. 

2 Dr  Adam  Philip  relates  that,  when  he  went  to  Invergowrie  as  a young  minister, 
an  old  worthy  told  him  that  once  at  a morning  Communion  conducted  by  M'Cheyne 
of  Dundee,  as  the  last  communicants  were  leaving  the  church,  the  bell  for  evening 
service  had  begun  to  ring. 

3 Calvin  would  have  gladly  seen  a weekly  celebration  established. 
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a real  Eucharist  than  a penitential  rite,  or  at  least  is  approaching  a proper 
mingling  of  the  two.  While  there  may  be  in  consequence  less  solemnity 
and  sense  of  awe,  there  are  in  carefully  considered  services  a more  im- 
pressive dignity  and  spiritual  uplift.  While  we  thankfully  celebrate  the 
memory  of  Him  who  gave  Himself  for  us,  the  Sacrament  has  perhaps 
become  more  of  an  occasion  for  confirming  and  sealing  the  mystic  union 
of  hearts,  Christ  giving  Himself  to  us  and  we  giving  ourselves  to  Him. 


IV  E 


